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Turninc the pages of Grant Shower- 
man’s Rome and the Romans is one of the 
best means to transport ourselves almost into 
another world. He tells us how the rich and the 
poor lived, how they looked, what they wore, 
what made them happy and what made them 
sad, and when we have turned his last page we 
feel that we know those Romans more inti- 
mately than ever before”.—From The Boston 
Transcript 


No LONGER will the wearied schoolboy 
think of Romans as ‘old guys dressed in sheets’ 
after reading Grant Showerman’s enthusiastic 
and complete account of Roman daily life and 
customs. Dr. Showerman writes of the Roman 
habits, dress, beliefs, careers, and entertain- 
ments in picturesque and exciting style, with 
sbrewd comparisons with modern life and wise 
explanations of the why and wherefores. The 
teacher who retails this information to his 
classes is sure of popularity”.—From The Phila- 
delphia Ledger 


ROME AND THE ROMANS 


(Educational Edition) 


By Grant SHOWERMAN 


Professor of Classics, University of Wisconsin 


Srupents of doings in ancient Rome will 
find their studies simplified by a new volume 
entitled Rome and the Romans. The little 
things that give an insight into the everyday 
life of the people, but scorned by historians, are 
given detailed attention here, helped along by 
189 illustrations. We are told about their 
togas, umbrellas, fans, purses, handkerchiefs, 
education, and family life in a way that makes 
them nextdoor neighbors in all but time”’.— 
From The Dallas Times Herald 


Havine provided a colorful stage setting 
and given reality and vitality to those who car- 
ried on the drama of Roman life, he <the 
author> unrolls his panorama still more and 
shows a wide and graphic sweep of those ancient 
days, telling about the careers of the upper- 
class Roman in politics and public service, in 
law, in literature, arts, teaching, and about the 
life of the more lowly man as voter, as farmer, 
and as ordinary Roman citizen’.—From The 
New York Times 


ROME AND THE ROMANS is a member of 
THE MACMILLAN CLASSICAL SERIES 
General Editor, B. L. ULLMAN 


ots THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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The greatest incentive learning 


Such a battery of tests as the Bacon Diagnostic Tests in Latin 
is a great boon to the teacher and of much value to the pupil. 
The making of creditable objective tests takes an enormous 
amount of time and not a little skill, which can be acquired only by 
practice; so the busy classroom teacher is glad to have them furnished 
ready for use. They are particularly serviceable when based upon the ) 
text used. Since these tests cover every phase of his teaching, the 
teacher has a wholesome check upon undue emphasis upon one 


feature to the neglect of another as well as upon the effectiveness of 


his teaching as a whole. To the pupil they afford the greatest in- 
centive to learning by presenting a graphic picture of his accom- 


plishment. 


Heven M. Eppy in THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


BACON DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 
IN LATIN 


Based on Gray’s and Jenkins’s “Latin for Today, First-Year Course’’. 
15 copies each of Tests I-IX, per package, $3.00. Catalogue price subject 


to usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY | 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF THE SIMILES OF OVID 
(Concluded from page 78) 


Ill, SIMILES DRAWN FROM THE ANIMAL WORLD 


A. From Seashells 
1. From the number on the shore—A.A. 2.519; T. 
5.2.23-27. 
2. From their smoothness—M, 13.791. 
B. From a cuttle fish, embracing foe—M. 4.366- 
367%. 
*C. From a Spider’s Web—A, 1.14.5-87°. 
D. From Insects 
ti. From ants—a train carrying food—A.A. 1.93- 
97; T. 5.6.39-41". 
2. From Bees 
a. The swarming number of bees 
(1) That feed on Hybla—A.A. 2.517-519; T. 
5.6.38-41; P. 4.15.10". 
tt*(2) Hovering over flowers and thyme—A.A. | 
95-97". 
b. Straying in confusion when king is lost—PF. 
3.555-556. 
E. From Fish 
1. At home in the water—F. 1.493. 
2. The number of fishes in the sea—A.A, 1.58-59; 
T. 4.1.55-56, §.2.25-27; P. 2.7.28-29. 
3. The number of eggs in spawn of a fish—T. 
4.1.55-56. 
F. From a Snake 
(L)1. Invigorated and revelling in a new skin—M. 
9.266-270". 
t*2. Coiling about a preying eagle—M. 4.362-364". 
3. The severed tail of a snake, writhing—M. 6.557- 
56078, 
4.A lurking viper, crawling on the ground—P. 
3.3. 101-1027", 
5. A viper’s wrath when injured by foot—A.A. 
2.376-37878. 
6. A water snake, cruel when trodden upon—M. 
13.803. 
G. From Birds 
1. From birds in general 
a. At home in the air everywhere—F. 1.493- 
494”°. 
b. A bird fleet of wing—M. 7.770. 


Homer uses the cuttlefish in a different kind of simile in Odyssey 


5-432-435.- 

7Compare M. 4.179. Lucretius uses the spider's web in a simile 
in 4.727, but with a different point of comparison. 

1Compare Horace, Sermones 1.1.32-35. 

Strictly speaking, the comparison in this passage is with the 
honey-comb rather than with the bee. 

ompare Lucretius 3.11; Horace, Carmina 4.2.27—32 
“Lucretius 3.614. Compare 4.60-61; Aeneid 2.471- 475; Tibullus 


1-435" 36. 

ompare Iliad 12.200-207. ™Compare Lucretius 3.657-663. 
Compare Sophocles, Antigone 531. 
This simile may have been influenced by Aeneid 2.379-38!. 
Compare Euripides, Fragmentum Adespotum 1047 (Nauck). 


c. The number of birds 
(1) In the air—P. 2.7.27-29. 
In the trees—A.A. 1.57-58°*°. 
d. The number of feathers on a bird—T. 5.2.26- 
27. 
e. Flocking together when they see an owl in the 
daytime—M., 11.23-25. 
f. Mother bird teaching fledglings to fly—M. 
8.212-214; A.A. 2.65-66. 
g. A bird caught in a snare, tightening snare’s 
grip by struggle—M. 11,73-76". 
*h. The sudden swoop of a bird of prey—T. 
5.10.19-20™, 
2. From specific birds 
a, From the swallow, hating cold—P. 4.14.13-14. 
b. From swans 
(1) Their plumage 
(a) Its softness—M. 13.795. 
. 15.145-146; T. 4.8.18. 
(2) Singing mournfully when near death—M. 
14.428; H. 7.1-2; F. 2.109-110; T. 5.1.11- 
14", 
c. From a water-duck, fleeing from hawk—M. 
11.771-773. 
d, From doves 
(1) With feathers ruffled by handling—P. 3.3.16- 
20. 
(2) Fleeing from birds of prey 
t*(a) From a hawk—M. 5.604-606. 
(b) From an eagle—M., 1.502—507; A.A. 1.117- 
120. 
(3) Left injured and frightened by bird of prey— 
M, 6.527-530. 
t*e. From the nightingale—her troubled song—F. 
4.481-482", 
f. From the peacock, its pride—M. 13.801", 
g. From birds of prey 
(1) The vulture, looking around for carcass— 
T. 1.6.11-14. 
(2) The eagle 
t(a) Swooping upon snake and fixing talons in 
its neck—M. 4.713-719*". 
(b) Gloating over hare borne to high nest—M. 
6.514-518%8, 
(3) The kite, circling around a sacrifice in 
progress—M., 2.716-721. 


"Georgics 4-.472-473 

“Washietl (6) calls attention to the fact that in this simile Ovid is 
indebted to Odyssey 22.468-473, and compares with it Euripides, 
Bacchae 957-058. 

"In Homer the bird is a vulture. 

®Compare Theocritus 25.130; Vergil, Eclogues 7.38. 

“Compare Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1444-1445; Euripides, 
Electra 151-156. 

SCompare Catullus 65.13-14. 

*The color of the peacock’'s feathers occurs in an illustration in 
Lucretius 2.806-807. 

*?There is an initial Homeric influence in this simile, apparently. 
Compare also Pindar, Nemea 3.80. 

natttlomer rer has similes drawn from the eagle swooping to catch a 
Compare Iliad 17.674, 22.308-311. 
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H, From Mammals 
1. From beasts in general 
a. The number in the forest—T. 5.2.25-27. 
b. Walking on ‘all fours’—M., 15.222", 
(L)tc. The way they live—M. 7.387; F. 2.291-292"°. 
2. From domestic animals 
a. From a lamb, frightened 
(1) Hearing wolf prowling around sheepfold—M. 


5.626627. 

(2) Surrounded by mountain wolves—T. 3.11. 
12-14. 

(3) Fleeing from a wolf—M. 1.502-507; A.A. 
I.11g-120", 


(4) Trembling when caught by wolf—F. 2.799- 
800 


(5) Trembling when wounded by wolf and 
abandoned—M. 6.527-528. 
b. From a kid, its sportiveness—M. 13.790", 
c. From cattle 
(1) From the bull 
(a) Its cruelty when fierce—H. 4.166, 
(b) Forced to bear yoke—H. 6.97. 
(c) Slain at altar, pouring forth blood—M. 
8.753-755- 
(d) Enraged when heifer is taken away—M. 
13.870-871. 
(e) Enraged in arena when rushing for naught 
upon scarlet garment—M. 12.100-104. 
t(f) Two bulls fighting over a cow—M. 9.46-48", 
(2) From the bullock 
(a) Galled by first yoke—H. 4.21-24. 
(b) Ill-mated at the yoke—H. 9.29-30. 
(c) Stung by hornets, and rushing about—M. 
11.334-336™. 
(d) Stretched on the ground, slain—M., 5.122". 
(3) From a heifer, untamed and fierce—M. 13. 
797. 
(4) From a cow 
(a) Lowing and searching for calf—F. 4.458- 
461. 
(b) Lowing in distress at seeing calf slain—M. 
2.621-625. 
d, From horses 
(1) An unbroken horse 
(a) Refusing bridle—T. 5.4.15-16. 
(b) Submitting reluctantly to rein—H. 4.22-24. 
(2) Horse hard of bit bearing rider headlong— 
A. 2.9.29-34". 
(3) War horse hot for fray at sound of trumpet— 
M. 3.704-707°*". 
(4) A race horse 
(a) Beating at barriers—T. 5.9.29-32. 
*(b) Let loose from barriers and straining for 
prize—H., 17.165-166", 
"Compare Argonautica 4.1479. “Lucretius 5.932. 
“Compare Horace, Epodes 12.25-26. 
“Compare Theocritus 11.21; Catullus 17.15; Horace, Carmina 
+ SThis simile as a whole shows the influence of Aeneid 12.715— 


722, and Georgics 3.219-228. Compare A. 3.12.25-26. 
“Compare Argonautica 1.1265-1269. There a bull is stung by a 


gadfiy—a simile which echoes Odyssey 22.299-301. 
*Compare Iliad 17.520-522; Catullus 63.33. 
“Compare Lucretius 5.1316-1317. 

*Compare Aeschylus, Septem Contra Thebas 392-393. 
“Compare Iliad 22.162. 


e. From an ass, braying at the mill-stone—A.A. 
3.289-290. 
f. From dogs 
(1) Hotly pursuing a hare—M., 1.533-539". 
(2) Tugging at leash when scenting deer—T. 
5.9.27-32. 
3. From wild animals 
a. From hares 
(1) Their number on Mt. Athos—A.A. 2.517- 
519. 
(2) Their fear, when, as they are hiding, they see 
dogs near—M. 5.626-629. 
b. From deer 
(1) Fleeing from a lion—M. 1.502-507. 
(2) Fleeing from a wolf—M. 11.771-772; F. 3. 
645-646. 
(3) Fleetness when pursued—M. 13.805. 
(4) Trembling when caught by bear—T. 3.11.11- 
14. 
(5) Doomed to die in the arena—M. 11.25-27. 
c. From beasts of prey 
*(1) The wild boar, returning attack of dogs—M. 
4.720-722; A.A. 2.373-378; F. 2.231-234. 
(2) Wolves 
(a) Their ferocity—T. 5.7.46. 
*(b) Enmity between wolves and sheep—1.43- 
44), 
t(c) Prowling around sheepfold—P., 1.2.17-18. 
(d) Attacking unguarded sheepfold—M. 14. 
778-781; T. 1.6.9-14™. 
(e) Dragging sheep caught outside fold over 
field and forest—T. 4.1.79-82'™. 
(3) A she-bear, fierce when pregnant—M., 13.802. 
(4) A tigress 
(a) Hearing herds in two valleys, uncertain 
which to attack—M. 5.164-169. 
(b) Dragging suckling fawn through the woods 
—M. 6.636-637. 
(5) Lions 
*(a) Attacking herds of cattle—F. 2.207-210. 
*(b) Devouring prey—M. 14.207-209'". 
t*(c) Rushing upon extended spears of hunts- 
men—M., 11.510-513. 
(d) A lioness, fierce when giving suck—A.A. 2. 
375-378. 
*(e) A lioness, bereft of whelps, following tracks 
of foe—M., 13.546-550'™. 


IV. SIMILES DRAWN FROM HUMAN BEINGS, THEIR 
RELATIONS, ACTIVITIES, AND EXPERIENCES 


A. From Family and Household Life 
1. From the blush of a bride under gaze of newly- 


wedded husband—A. 2.5.33-36'™. 
2. From an Umbrian wife, her ungainly walk—A.A. 
3.303-304. 


“This simile was influenced, it is clear, by the simile of the dog 
pursuing and harassing a stag in Aeneid 12.749-755. 

‘Compare Horace, Epodes 4.1-2. 

Compare Aeneid 2.355-359. 9-59-64, and the lion simile in 
Iliad 10.485-487. ; 

Two lions drag a goat through thick brush in Iliad 13.198-200. 

isCompare Odyssey 9.292-300. i*Compare [liad 18.318-322. 
‘Compare T bullus 3.4.29-32. 
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3. From a father’s relations with his daughter 
3.7.18. 

4. From children 

a. Before birth 
(a) Nourished in the womb—M. 1.419-420', 
(b) Gradually assuming human form—M. 7. 
125-130. 
b. The tender age of childhood—M. 15.201-—202. 
c. The cry of a child—M. 15.466—467. 
5. From slaves 
a. A slave supplicating, in fear of lash—H. 19.77- 
78. 
b. A janitor, keeping watch—A. 3.11.12; F. 1. 
137-140. 
c. An attendant, carrying torch—H., 17.59-60. 
6. From mourning 
a. In general—M. 1.706~-707, 6.531-532; H. 10. 
137. 
b. A mother, with streaming hair, about to go to 
son's funeral pyre—F. 2.813-814'"’. 
B. From Military Life 
1.From a captain’s superiority to a common 
soldier—M. 13.366—367. 

2. From a superior soldier capturing a besieged 
city—M. 

3. From an untrained soldier inspired with vigor at 
trumpet’s call—P. 3.4.31-32. 

4. From a soldier aiming at ground before becom- 
ing warm for combat—!. 47-49. 

C. From Gladiatorial Life 

A gladiator returning again to fight, after abjur- 

ing fighting—T. 2.15—16; P. 1.5.37-42. 
D. From Sea Life 

1. From a helmsman’s superiority to an oarsman— 
M. 13.365-367. 

2. From a ship-master fleeing before a storm—M. 
6.230-233. 

3. From a shipwrecked man saying he is through 
with sea, but soon plying oar—T. 2.15-18; P. 
1.5.39-42. 

E. From Miscellaneous Activities 
1. From inflating a bladder, or goat-skin—M. 15. 
303-305. 
t2. From rising on tiptoe to slay bull—M., 12.248- 
251109, 
3. From riding 
a. Forced to give rein to unyielding horse—T. 1.4. 
13-16. 
b. Checking rein of eager steed—P. 3.9.25-26. 
F. From Physical Experiences 

1. From the eyes shrinking from unaccustomed 
light—P. 3.4.49-50""”. 

2. From wounded limbs shrinking from touch—P. 
2.7.13-16. 

16The passage of which this simile is a part is strongly influenced 
by Lucretius, especially 5.795—8306. Washietl (76-80) treats Ovid's 
following description of animal life in the slime left by the receding 
Nile as a simile also, but it is better taken merely as an illustration. 

7Compare simile of father mourning at funeral pyre of son in 
Iliad 23.222-223. 

As Washiet! indicates (40-41), Ovid is evidently consciously 
reversing Homer's simile in 15.381-383. 


Compare [liad 17.520-522; R. A. 2.90-91. 
ue*Compare Lucretius 4.299~-306. 


3. From the recall of a fainting pulse with wine— 
P. 1.3.9-10"", 
4. From being stunned 
a. In general—M. 5.509-510". 
b. by lightning—T. 1.3.11-12. 
5. From sweet food injuring the digestion—A, 2.19. 
25-26", 
6. From a person afflicted with dropsy craving 
water—F. 1.215-216"*, 
7. From an incurable cancer spreading in the 
system—M, 2.825-828. 
{*8. From drawing back instinctively at sight of 
snake—F. 2.341-342. 
g. From sleep—A.A, 1.639. 
*10, From death—M. 2.28, 7.328. 
G. From Subjective Experiences 
1. From a traveller uncertain which road to take— 
F. 5.3-6. 
2. From a city in fear when it is being besieged and 
taken—M. 11.534-436. 
H. From People under a Spell of Frenzy 
1. From Bacchantes 
ta. Their frenzied movements—M. 7.257-258; H. 
10.47, 13.33-34; A.A. 1.311-312, 2.379-380, 
3.709-710; F. 4.457-458". 
b. Their streaming hair—A.A. 3.783-784. 
te. Celebrating trieteric festival—M. 9.641-642; 
R.A. 593-594. 
d. Resting dishevelled, on ground—A, 1.14.21-22. 
e. Wounded, oblivious to wound—T. 4.1.41-44. 
2. From Votaries of Cybele in frenzy—H. 4.47- 
3. From persons maddened by touch of Dryads and 
Fauns—H. 4.47-50. 
I. From a Dead Person 
1. From a lifeless body—M. 7.253-254. 
From a ghost—M. 11.653-654. 


V. SIMILES DRAWN FROM THE OBJECTS AND MATE- 
RIALS OF CIVILIZED LIFE 


A. Of Military Life 
1. From a sword, its cruel thrust—H. 97. 
t2. From a large shield—M. 13.850-851. 
3. From a spear, its swiftness when hurled—-M. 7. 
775-776. 
4. From spear-shafts, their stiffness—M. 8.286. 
5. From an arrow 
tta. Its speed—M. 7.775-777, 10.588. 
b. The distance it can reach—M. 8.686-687"*, 
6. From sling 
a, Whirled in the air—M. 4.516-517. 
*b. The distance it can throw—F. 3.583-584. 
7. From the bullet sped by a sling 
a. Its speed—M. 7.775-776. 
(L)b. Its glowing heat—M. 2.726-729"". 
(L)c. Melting in the air—M. 14.824-826"*, 
‘Compare Lucretius 3.476-5 10. 
12The word allonitae may be intended in its literal sense. 
1™Compare Horace, Sermones 2.2.70-79. 
“Compare Horace, Carmina 2.2.13-106. 
Compare Horace, Carmina 1.16.59. 
“6For similes whose point lies in the distance a weapon can 


reach see Iliad 15.358, 16.580-502, 23.431-433. 
“TLucretius 6.306-308. usLucretius 6.177-179. 
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*d. The distance it can reach—M. 4.708-709"*. 
8. From a rampart—M. 8.286. 


9g. From an iron battering-ram, crashing against 


walls—M. 11.508-509. 
10. From the rock shot by a catapult 
(L)ta. The vigor of the throw—M. 8.357—360, 9.218, 
14.183-184""". 
b. Crashing against wall—M. 11.508-509; T. 1.2. 
47-48. 
B. Of Civil Life 
1. From a cultivated field, hating weeds—P. 4.14. 
13-14. 
2. From an irrigated garden—M. 13.796"°. 
3. From hedges, burning—M. 1.493-494. 
4. From a road 
a. In general, worn by wheels—H. 17.133-134"™. 
b. The Appian Way, worn by wheels—P. 2.7.43-44. 
5. From a door, its unyielding character—A. 1. 
6.62. 
6. From a plough, worn by use—P. 2.7.43-45. 
7. From a ship 
a. Tossed on swift waters—A. 2.4.8. 
b. Ploughing the waves with sharp beak—M. 4. 


705-708. 
c. Tossing and drifting without proper ballast— 
M. 2.163-166™, 


d. Driven by the winds™ 
(1) At the mercy of discordant winds—A. 2.10. 
9-10. 
(2) Impelled in opposite directions by wind and 
tide—M. 8.470-473. 
(3) Driven before a blast, with rudder aban- 
doned—M. 2,184-186. 
(4) Driven back to sea when near land—A. 2.9. 
31-34", 
e. Eaten by hidden, boring worms—P. 1.1.69-74. 
8, From smaller wooden objects 
a. Newly-cut wood, burning slowly—A.A. 3.573- 
574- 
b. A supporting beam—M. 3.78; T. 1.6.5. 
c. Torches! 
(1) Burning on altars—H. 12.33-34. 
(2) Tipped with burning sulphur—M. 3.372-374; 
7.23. 
g. From cloth objects 
a. An awning—M. 5.388-389"’. 
b. A theater curtain, woven with human figures, 
rising—M. 3.111-114. 
c. Purple cloth 
(1) Tyrian purple in general—M. 10.211. 
(2) Purple hangings in a white atrium—M. 10. 
594-596. 


“*%Compare Lucretius 6.329. Washiet] misses this Lucretian 
simile when he says (149) that except in Vergil no instance of this 
image is to be found. imCompare Theocritus 20.22. 

Compare Argonautica 1.544-546. 

7This simile may be influenced by that in Georgics 1.199-203. 

1™Compare Catullus 25.12; Vergil, Georgics 4.195-196. 

'*Por a ship driven by the wind in general compare Lucretius 
6.1033, 4.901-906. 

ompare Euripides, Heraclidae 427-430. Washietl (93) over- 
looks this in saying that he finds no similar image in the tragic 

vets. 

i™The torch-similes may be suggested by Lucretius 6.879-882, 
895-899, as Washietl suggests (106) 

Por an awning used in a simile, but with a different point of 
comparison, see Lucretius 6.109-110. 


d. The fine veils worn by the Seres—A. 1.14.5-6. 
10. From stone objects 
a. From limestone, burned in kilns, hissing in 
water—M. 7.106-110. 
(L)b. A furnace, its heat—M. 2.229-230"*. 
c. A wall, its power of resistance—M. 12.124. 
d. A mole, its heavy immobility—M. 9.39-41"*. 
e. Marble statues 
(1) Of Parian marble, its rigidity—M. 3.418-419. 
(2) In an unfinished state—M. 1.403-406. 
f. Precious stones—M. 2.856. 
11. From metals and metal objects 
(L)*a. Red-hot metal hissing in water—M. 9.170-171, 
12.276-279""°. 
b. Iron and steel 
*(1) Their hardness—M. 14.712; H. 2.137™. 
(2) Eaten by rust—P. 1.1.71-74"™. 
c. Gold 
(1) Its value—M., 8.79; A.A. 2.299. 
(2) Its color—M, 13.812-813, 15.316. 
(3) Tried in the fire—T. 1.5.25-26. 
d. Bronze 
(1) Its firmness—T. 1.5.53. 
(2) Bronze statues 
(a) The Athena of Phidias on the Acropolis— 
P. 4.1.31-36. 
(b) The horses of Calamus—P. 4.1.33-36. 
(c) The cow of Myron—P. 4.1.34-36. 
(d) Quirinus in robe of state—M. 14.827-828'*. 
12. From ivory 
t*a. Stained red—A. 2.5.33-40™. 
b. The ivory statue of Athena by Phidias—P, 4.1. 
31-36. 
113. From amber—M. 15.316". 
14. From glass, its brilliancy—M. 13.790". 
*15. From horn—F, 2.346. 
16. From paintings 
a. Of nude Cupids—M. 10.515-517. 
b. The Venus Anadyomene of Apelles—P. 4.1.29- 
36. 
17. From a book, eaten by a book-worm—P. 1.1, 
72-74- 
18. From a Pan-pipe, its shape—M. 8.189-192. 
(L)19. From a ball, its shape—F. 6.269’. 
20, From milk 
t*a. Its whiteness—H. 15.145-146; A. 3.5.13-14; P. 


2.5.37-38. 
b. The softness of curdled milk—M. 13.795"*. 
8Lucretius 6.1169. 9Compare Aeneid 7.586-590. 


“Lucretius 6.148-149. 

™iCompare Ennius, Andromache Aechmalotis, Fragment 9 
(Vahlen’, page 134); Propertius 1.16.29. 

Sompare Menander, Fragment 540 (Koch, 3.260). 

fst qualis trabeati forma Quirini. This is generally thought to 
refer to a statue, though not necessarily a statue of bronze. 

MCompare M. 4.332. 

Compare Callimachus, Hymns 6.29. It is probable that in 
these passages the alloy is meant. Compare Pliny, Historia Na- 
turalis 31.33. 

i*Compare Theocritus 22.39; Horace, Carmina 3.13.1. 

@7Compare Lucretius 5.713-714 

“™8Por similes from curdied milk, but with a different point of 
comparison, see Theocritus 11.20, 20.26. Washietl (89) thinks that 
M. 12.434-438. containing the simile from curdled milk passing 
through a sieve (a passage which is regarded by most scholars as 
spurious) is influenced by Lucretius 2.301-3097, and that this is a 
point in favor of the authenticity of the verses. Lucretius does not 
mention curdled milk, however, but he mentions the sieve, and 
notes that oil passes through it much more slowly than wine passes 
through it. 
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*21. From honey, its sweetness—T. 5.4.29-30"". 
22. From wax 
a. Its softness when new—M. 13.817. 
b. Its pale hue when new—P. 1.10.28. 
(L)c. Melting in the heat—M. 3.487-490; P. 1.2.55- 
564, 
d. Softened and moulded into various shapes— 
M., 10.283-286, 15.169-172. 
23. From abstract materials 
a. The divisions of time: number of months in 
year—A.A. 3.363-364. 
b. Metrical divisions: number of feet in elegiac 
couplet—F. 2.568. 


vi. SIMILES LIKENING HUMAN BEINGS TO THE GODS 


t*A. To the Gods in General—M. 14.124; A. 3.11.47; 
T. 5.8.29. 
B. To Specific Gods 
1. To Jove, too busy in Heaven for trivial matters 
here—T. 2.215-218"™. 
2. To Athena 
a. Born without mother—T. 3.14.13-14. 
b. Her beauty of eye—A.A. 2.657-659"™. 
3. To Latona, finding Delos a welcome haven—P. 
4.14.57-59. 
4. To Apollo 
a. His long hair—A.A. 3.141-142'", 
b. His skill with both lyre and bow—P. 4.8.75-78. 
c, His attitude when drawing bow—M. 8.30-31. 
5. To Diana 
a. The way she was girded—M. 1.695, 9.89, 10. 
536. 
b. The way she wore her hair—A.A. 3.143-144. 
16. To Venus, her beauty—A.A. 2.657-659, 3.106. 
7. To Thetis, her beauty of foot—H. 19.60. 
8. To Bacchus, dreaded as he passed with tiger- 
drawn car after subduing India—A. 1.2.46-—47. 


vil, SIMILES DRAWN FROM MYTHICAL OR LEGEND- 
ARY CHARACTERS AND STORIES 


A. From Greek Tales and Heroes 
1. From the liver of Tityos ever consumed and re- 
newed—P. 1.2.39-40. 
2. From Leda, approached by Zeus in form of 
bird—A. 1.10.3-4', 
3. From Jason, his ‘Labor’ in the Pontus—P. 1.4. 
23-26, 45-46. 
4. From Pelops winning Hippodamia—H. 15.160; 
A.A, 2.7-8. 
5. From Capaneus, felled by Jove’s lightning—T. 
5.3.29-30. 
6. From Althea, burning brand fatal to Meleager— 
T. 1.7.17-18. 
7. From Hippomenes winning Atalanta, daughter 
of Schoeneus—H, 15.157~159. 
Compare Theocritus 20.23. 


Lucretius 6.518. Compare an epigram by Asclepiades in 
Palatina Anthologia 5.210.2. 


“Compare F. 2.131. For a simile from Jove embracing Leda in 
the form of a swan see H. 15.145-146 (this is listed above, under 
Swans) 


“8Called Minerva here. Compare Theocritus 20.25. 
Compare A. 1.14.31. 
The point of comparison is her beauty. 


8. From Atalanta, daughter of Iasus 
a. With hair in disarray pursuing wild beasts—A. 
1.7.13-14. 
b. Her harsh treatment of Milanion—A.A. 2.185. 
g. From Ariadne 
a. Weeping over departure of Theseus—A. 1.7. 
15-16. 
b. Loved by Bacchus after Theseus abandoned 
her—A.A. 3.157-158". 
10. From the Hercules myths 
a. The massive muscles of Hercules—M. 15.231- 
232. 
b. The number of Hercules’s ‘Labors’—F. 5.696. 
c. Hercules winning Deianira by breaking horns 
of Achelous—H., 15.161-162. 
d. Hercules loving Iole on taking city—A.A. 3. 
155-1560", 
e. Man turned to stone on seeing Hercules chain 
Cerberus—M. 10.64-66"™, 
11, From the Trojan War and its characters 
a. The duration of the war—T. 5.10.3-4"*. 
b. Paris rejoicing in the winning of Helen—A.A. 
2.5-6. 
c. Helen's beauty causing warfare between 
husbands—A.1,10,1-2, 
+ d. Menelaus crying out at loss of Helen—H. 5. 
101-103. 
e. Affection between the Atreidae and Tyndari- 
dae—P. 1.7.31-32. 
f. Affection between Achilles and Antilochus—P. 
2.4.21-22. 
g. Telephus cured by the spear which had wound- 
ed him—T. 1.1.99-100, 2.19-20. 
h,. Ajax defending the ships against Trojan fires— 
P, 4.7.41-42. 
i. The healing of Philoctetes’s wound—P. 1.3.5-8. 
j. Andromache seeing Hector’s body dragged—T. 
4.3.29-30. 
k, Cassandra prostrate in temple of Minerva—A., 
1.7.17-18'%, 
1. Odysseus’s men attracted by the lotos—T. 4.1. 
31-32. 
12. From the affection between Orestes and Py- 
lades—A. 2.6.15-16. 
13. From Laodamia with hair becomingly ar- 
ranged—A.A, 3.138", 
14. From Amymone carrying water—A, 1.10.5-6™, 
15. From Busiris, his cruelty—T. 3.11.39. 
16. From the designer of the brazen bull for Phalaris. 
a. His cruelty—T. 3.11.39-44. 
b. His punishment—T. 5.12.47-48. 
17. From Olenus and Lethaea turned to stone—M, 
10.64-71'", 
18. From Proteus, assuming different shapes—A.A. 
1.761-762. 
19. From Medusa—A.A, 2.309-310, 3.504. 
The point is that her calamity made her more adorable. 
Compare Suidas under deAérepos wapaxtwrorros, 
“?The character of the scene when Troy fell is used in an illus- 
tration much like a simile in T. 1.3.25-26. Compare M. 12.229. 
“8]aodamia figures in a long comparison in Catullus 68 b. 73-76. 
“This story is otherwise unknown. See Korn-Ehwald, Di 


—- eden des P. Ovidius Naso, note on 2.108 (Berlin, 
1916). 
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20.From Naiads and Dryads, their charming 
beauty—M. 6.452-454. 
B. From Mythical Places and Animals 
1. From the Styx, its dark waters—M. 11,500. 
2. From the ram with the golden fleece—A.A. 3. 


175-176. 

3. From Pegasus, his surpassing speed—P. 4.7.51- 
52. 

4. From Argus, the number of his eyes—A.A. 3. 
617-618, 


C, From Roman Tales 
1, From Romulus astonished to see his spear turn 
into a tree—M. 15.561-564"". 
2. From Cippus, astonished to see his horns—M. 
15.565-568"", 
3. From Etruscan ploughman beholding clod turn 
to human form—M. 15.553-559'™. 


VIII, SIMILES DRAWN FROM HISTORICAL OR LITERARY 
CHARACTERS AND SITUATIONS 


A. From Homer, greater than Aristarchus—P. 3.9. 
23-24. 
B. From Socrates, his courage—T. 5.12.11-12. 

C. From Callimachus, his love for Lyde—T. 1.6.1-3. 
D. From Philetas of Cos, his love for Bittis—T. 1.6. 
2-3. 
E, From Mettus, suffering when torn asunder—T. 

1.3.73-76. 
F, From the Romans paralyzed with terror at death 
of Caesar—M. 1.200-203. 
G. From the Parthians, fleeing backwards—A.A. 3. 
785-786. 


Hoop 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND GREGORY WILKINS 


REVIEW 


Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily. By David Randall- 
Maclver. Oxford: At The Clarendon Press (1931). 
Pp. xii + 226, $5.00. 

The Scholar's Guide to Lower Italy and Sicily might 
well have been the title of the book here under review, 
for the author does not scorn to include practical direc- 
tions for reaching remote or unfamiliar places, which 
he then describes out of the fulness of his knowledge as 
a classicist and an archaeologist. 

About one-third of the book is devoted to Southern 
Italy, which is defined (1) as that portion of the penin- 
sula which lies below a line connecting Capo Circeo on 
the west and Monte Gargano on the east, in other 
words as that part of Italy (1) whose “fortunes have 
always been connected not so much with the main- 
land of Europe as with the Mediterranean...” Here the 
author frankly builds on the foundation furnished by 
Francois Lenormant’s much fuller work’, just as in 
~ WePor the story compare Plutarch, Romulus 20.5; Servius on 
Aeneid 3.46. 

“Cippus was a Roman praetor on whose head, it was told, horns 
suddenly appeared. See Valerius Maximus 5.6.3. Compare Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis 11.123. 

“Por the story compare Cicero, De Divinatione 2.50. 

Grande-Grace, et Histoire (Paris, A. Levy. Vol- 


umes 1 and 2 are in the second edition, 1881-1884, volume 3 in the 
first edition, 1884). 


the second part of his book he borrows from E. A. Free- 
man’s monumental study of Sicily*. His purpose is to 
bring up to date both these classic works, by supple- 
menting them from the results of archaeological ex- 
ploration in the last thirty years. Preeminent amcng 
the new authorities employed is, of course, Professor 
Paolo Orsi, to whom the book is dedicated “in token 
of gratitude and admiration”. 

The Table of Contents is as follows: 

I, Cumae (1-8); II. Paestum (9-20); III. Velia (21- 
28); IV. Hipponion and Medma (29-36); V. Locri and 
Caulonia (37-53): VI. Croton (54-67); VII. Ciro, 
Sybaris, Metapontum, Tarentum (68-77); VIII. From 
Paola to Syracuse (78-85); LX., X. History of Syracuse 
(86-109, 110-135); XI. Topographical Description of 
Syracuse (136-160); XII. Chronology of the Buildings 
in Syracuse (161-170); XIII. Gela and Kamarina (171- 
187); XIV. Akragas (188-211); XV. Selinus—Segesta— 
Enna (212-224); Index (225-226). 

The first chapter is naturally devoted to Cumae as 
being not only the oldest of Greek colonies in Italy 
and Sicily, but also (2) “‘the farthest outpost of Magna 
Graecia, and the principal gate by which Greek civiliza- 
tion and commerce passed into the northern world of 
Italy and Provence’. The brief outline of Cumae’s 
history is preceded by an interesting digression on the 
legend of the Sibyl. Recent visitors to her grotto will 
sympathize with the author’s comment (4) that the 
new excavations have left this famous shrine “about as 
picturesque as a railway tunnel...” 

From Cumae the reader is guided down the west 
coast of Italy to Rhegium and thence along the south- 
ern coast to ancient Tarentum (now Taranto). One 
of the most interesting points developed in the chap- 
ters on Paestum, Velia, Hipponion and Medma is that 
of the motive which led to the establishment of these 
Greek towns along the western coast of Italy. They 
were settlements sponsored by Greek colonies on the 
eastern side of the Calabrian peninsula, colonies like 
Sybaris and Locri, which, being younger than Cumae, 
ambitiously set out to wrest from her the monopoly of 
west-Italian trade with the Aegean, for not only had 
Cumae an earlier start than Sybaris and Locri, but she 
had soon strengthened her position by colonizing Rhegium 
and Messina, thus establishing Chalcidian control of 
the Straits of Messina. So the Sybarites and the Lo- 
crians conceived the idea of sending Aegean mer- 
chandise overland from their harbors to points on the 
west coast of Italy, whence the goods could be re- 
shipped northward; thus would be avoided the long, 
dangerous sail involved in the Scylla-Charybdis route 
aud the heavy tolls which the Chalcidians exacted for 
a passage through the Straits of Messina. In accord- 
ance with this reasoning the Sybarites established Laos 
just across the isthmus; Poseidonia (later called 
Paestum by the Romans) they placed farther up the 
coast, just where it could most effectively weaken 
Cumae by commanding not only the trade-routes into 


The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times (Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1891-1894). 
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the interior of Etruria and Campania but also the 
direct route to Capua, which was Cumae’s chief rival. 

The descriptions of the temples at Paestum are char- 
acteristic of the whole book in that these descriptions 
are enriched not only by comparisons with other Greek 
monuments but by allusions now to Gothic remains, 
now to Italian painting, points such as would occur 
only to a scholar who had travelled widely, observed 
closely, and formed the habit of relating all kinds of 
beauty to one another. 

The Phocaean origin of Velia and the resulting 
connections of the town with such geographical ex- 
tremes as Asia Minor and Massilia (the modern Mar- 
seilles) are only less interesting than its importance 
as the home of the Eleatic School of Philosophers, so 
that the brief chapter on Velia makes the reader hope 
that Professor Maiuri’s exploration of the site may be 
continued. 

Hipponion, long an ally if not actually a colony of 
Locri, was situated near the modern Monteleone, on a 
plateau which is now, as a result of the silting up of 
the ancient harbor, about three miles back from the 
Gulf of Sant’ Eufemia. Splendid remains of old Greek 
walls from the late fifth or the early forth century 
B. C. and foundations of early temples are visible. The 
patron goddess of Hipponion was Persephone. The in- 
habitants claimed (35) that it was from here that the 
maiden was carried off to the lower world, and (35) 
“the violets of Hipponion were said to rival those of 
Enna... 

A few miles to the south, at the modern Rosarno, 
was ancient Medma, a colony of Locri, and, like Hip- 
ponion, a center of the cult of Persephone. On Plate 
VI are shown some of the charming terra-cotta heads 
of female deities which Professor Orsi found in the 
temple-deposits of Medma. It is, indeed, high praise 
which Mr. Randall-Maclver bestows when he says 
(35) that among all the thousands of minor terra- 
cottas in the museums of Southern Italy and Sicily 
he would “assign the first place for sheer beauty...” 
to these examples from Medma, which are now to be 
seen in the museum at Reggio. 

Proceeding up the east coast of the Calabrian penin- 
sula we reach Medma’s mother-city, Locri, with its 
elaborate tripartite plan, suited to its commanding site, 
which stretches up the steep cliffs to a height some five 
hundred feet above the sea. The scanty remains of the 
temples at Locri have demanded the study of the most 
skilled investigators, but even the casual traveller may 
enjoy the beautiful terra-cotta figurines and the pottery 
plaques relating to the cult of Persephone, guardian- 
goddess of Locri, and these in turn vie in interest 
with the representations of the Dioskouroi, who were 
especially in favor here because of the miraculous aid 
which they gave to the Locrians when the latter routed 
their northern neighbors from Croton in the great 
battle of the Sagras river. 

In the Chapter on Croton the utter disappearance of 


the ancient city is contrasted with the fact that, after 
Croton had destroyed Sybaris, she must have been (60) 
“almost if not quite the wealthiest and most important 
power in southern Italy”. We are reminded that Croton 
was the home of famous athletes like Milo, of emi- 
nent doctors, and, particularly, of the great scientist and 
metaphysician, Pythagoras, who made it the seat of 
his brotherhood and “whose thought dominated the 
intellectual life of the whole Greek world during the 
century that preceded Plato” (61). In short, while 
the trade-interests of Magna Graecia and the art 
exemplified in its merchandise are naturally outstand- 
ing subjects of comment in this book, we are made 
equally aware of the great intellectual significance of 
cities like Velia, Rhegium, and Croton. 

In the concluding chapter on Southern Italy the 
author touches now on the rich finds which would, 
doubtless, reward an excavator of ancient Sybaris, to- 
day (70) “buried deep many metres below the alluvial 
soil...”, now on the beautiful Doric columns of Le 
Tavole Paladine at Metapontum, now on the superb 
site of Taranto (76) with “its eternally sculptured out- 
lines of rock and reef and bay...”, recalling the days 
of Archytas and Pyrrhus and Hannibal, and, finally, 
on the splendid museum at Taranto with its treasures 
of painted pottery and its immense series of exquisite 
terra-cotta reliefs and ex-voto figurines. 

We are urged to enter Sicily not by the usual steamer 
from Naples to Palermo but by a rail-route of almost 
unparalleled beauty down the west Italian coast, with 
the Tyrrhenian Sea on the right and the Calabrian 
mountains on the left, our train ferried across the 
swirling waters of the Straits to Cumae’s Sicilian out- 
post, Messina. With glimpses of the cloying beauty 
of Taormina, of the haunts of Polyphemus and Galatea, 
by the river Acis, through Catania, ever menaced by 
fire-breathing Aetna, past Lentini, originally the site of 
a fortress of primitive Sikels, we are speedily 
brought to Syracuse, whose story the author places in 
the very heart of his book, devoting to it more than 
one-third of his entire space (84-170). Here the need 
of a rich historical background is stressed, since the 
spell of the place will be felt only by those who can 
leok beyond the arid, treeless city, and with the eye 
of the imagination behold (85) 

Battles with Athenians and Carthaginians by land and 
sea, plays of Aeschylus given under his own eyes in a 
theatre which it seems as if the spectators had quitted 
scarcely an hour ago, stones that recall the heroic 


figure of Timoleon, an altar where Hieron, the patron 
of Theocritus, offered his hecatombs... . 


Of the historical knowledge requisite for any such 
imaginative reconstruction Mr. Randall-MaclIvar gives 
us a hint in two skilfully written chapters which pre- 
face his discussion of the topography of Syracuse and 
of the chronology of her buildings, discussions of 
which no brief résumé would be at all adequate. Be- 
sides including such important matters as the line of 
the walls in successive periods of the city, the unique 
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character of the Cathedral building (originally a 
Temple of Athena), and the great interest of the mu- 
seum which (142) “houses some of the most important 
archaeological collections in the Mediterranean...”, 
the author has touched incidentally on less obvious 
points, such as the fate of the dispossessed Sikels and 
the importance of Fort Euryalos (155), “the most 
remarkable and the most perfectly preserved of any 
military works which have survived to us from an- 
tiquity..."" Useful are the descriptive reconstructions 
of the city in certain great periods of her history, as 
at the time of the Athenian Siege and in the days of 
her tamous tyrants. 

Since the scanty remains of ancient Gela do not 
justify the inclusion of this site in the average Sicilian 
itinerary, the general reader may be surprised to learn 
how narrowly this Rhodian-Cretan colony missed su- 
preme power in the island, how important at home and 
abroad was her pottery-industry, and how fortunately 
for us large fragments of her brilliantly painted archi- 
tectural terra-cottas have been preserved in the treasury 
of the Geloans at Olympia. Most of us, too, will need 
to be reminded that Aeschylus was buried at Gela, 
having chosen it as his last dwelling-place, in prefer- 
ence even to Syracuse. 

With Chapter XIV we are again on familiar ground 
at Akragas (Girgenti), beholding the “honey-coloured 
columns” (189) of the temples of that “exquisite 
place, more Grecian as we see it than anything in 
Greece except incomparable Delphi...” (188). The 
chapter abounds in fresh comment, largely based on 
the recent excavations and studies of Dr. Pirro Mar- 
coni®. For the earliest period Dr. Marconi seems to 
have shown that the founders of Akragas had definite 
conceptions of town-planning and a clear vision of the 
future development of this colony. New to most read- 
ers will be the account of the little Greek temple under 
the Church of San Biagio and the description of the 
Temple of Asklepios, while the pages devoted to the 
familiar Olympieion owe much not only to Dr. Mar- 
coni’s studies but to Mr. Randall-Mclvar’s own com- 
ments on the transitional character of the architecture 
of this, the largest Greek temple in existence save 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus. The chapter closes 
with a hint of the brilliant civilization of Akragas in 
the fifth century B. C., a brilliance due not merely to 
the gifted ruler, Theron, but also to the presence there 
of such geniuses as Pindar, Simonides, and Empe- 
dokles. 


%See his Agrigento (Florence, 1929). 


The concluding chapter (XV) puts the reader in 
touch with Professor Gabrici’s recent work at Selinus*, 
especially on the very early Temple of Demeter Malo- 
phoros, and with Dr. Marconi's study® of the theater 
at Segesta. 

The author has deliberately reduced his bibliography 
to a minimum, generally citing only those sources on 
which are based his statements about recent discoveries. 
Here for the first time many readers will learn the 
great importance of the publications of “the youthful 
and energetic Societa Magna Grecia...” (ix), for the 
systematic study of Southern Italy is bound to be an 
increasingly rich field for students of ancient civiliza- 
tion. . 

The traveller who has seen something of Southern 
Italy and Sicily will be especially grateful for the less 
familiar of the twenty-two beautiful Plates, e.g. those 
which show the lonely column of the Heraion near 
Croton, and the charming terra-cottas from the mu- 
seums of Magna Graecia. The map of Italy, facing 
page 66, would have been more conveniently placed at 
the beginning of Chapter I]. 

It is not plain on what principle the Index was 
made: it includes, e.g. “Etruscans”, but not ‘Carthagi- 
nians’, and “Paestum”, but not ‘Syracuse’. 

The order of chapters must have been altered after 
the completion of the text, for the “later” mention of 
Croton which is promised on page 112 actually occurs 
much earlier, on pages 61-07, and the career of Gelon 
which is said (138) to have been described in the third 
chapter is really described in Chapter IX (88-92). 

The author has reversed (3) the sites of the Temple 
of Apollo and the Temple of Zeus at Cumae; the for- 
mer is on the lower peak of the Acropolis, the latter 
on the higher peak. There is no apparent reason for 
writing Tavole Palatine on the Plates (page xi, under X ; 
Plate x, opposite page 72) while the usual Tavole 
Paladine is kept in the text. Over the occasional lapses 
in matters of English expression® no well-balanced re- 
viewer will pause long, for in this book Mr. Randall- 
Maclvar has once more made accessible to intelligent 
laymen some of the rich treasures of his highly special- 
ized learning and his fine taste. 


Vassar CoLiece CATHARINE SAUNDERS 


‘See Monumenti Antichi Pubblicati per Cura della Reale Ac- 
cademia dei Lincei 32 (1927), 33 (1930). 

‘Notizie degli Scavi d :Antichita for 1929, 295-318. 

*] have in mind the following expressions: ‘‘no one will have 
reason to regret if they break their journey "on™ urii, 
»the short-lived colony of Athens to which Herodotus migrated and 
wrote the greater part of his history..." (71); “these figures... 
were placed midway between each of the columns on the outside 
of the temple..." (201). 
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Question and Quick Answer Practice 
IN LATIN— FIRST YEAR (Magoffin and Henry) 


Each opusculum except review opuscula includes a series of five or six 
questions and answers in Latin. The student is asked to give these quickly. 
This important feature of the lesson strikes at the very roots of the princi- 


ples involved in reading at sight. 


This Question and Quick Answer Practice is particularly valuable because 
the requirements in Latin of the College Entrance Examination Board are 
based on ability to read Latin at sight. No one can read at sight without 
power to grasp quickly the meaning of a Latin passage. 


The Questions and Answers are based on the Latin reading and directly 
check individual comprehension. Based on the lesson, these questions and 
answers use the same vocabulary, forms, and constructions so 


that you can use them in many ways as extra drill material. 
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